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From the Westminster Review. 


The Barly: Quakers, and Quakerism. 
(Céntinued from page 306.) 


Portrait painters having been in his eyes 
panderers to the fleshy desires of the creature, 
we have no likeness of him, and so can check 
neither Sewel’s description nor Thomas Ell- 
wood’s ( Milton’s amanuensis), who says in his 
eulogy of him—* Graceful he was in counte- 
nance, manly in personage, grave in gesture, 
courteous in conversation, weighty in commu- 
nication, instructive in discourse, free from 
affectation in speech and carriage."* We 
know not, and never can know, how much of 
this praise we should aseribe to the partiality 
of the disciple ; but the first sentences of Ell- 
wood’s character are as truly as they are 
beautifully expressed, for we find them stamp- 
ed by Fox himself on the page of history ia 
deeds so bright that they who run may 
read :— 

“ He was indeed an heavenly-minded man, 
zealous for the name of the Lord, and pre- 
ferred the honour of God above all things, 
He was valiant for the truth, bold in asserting 
it, patient in suffering for it, unwearied in la- 
bouring in it, steady in his testimony to it, 
immovable as a rock.” 

One of his last recorded sayings in his 
death-illness is note-worthy enough: * Though 
lam weak in body,” he said to those who 
came to visit him, “ yet the power of God is 
over all,” ** and the Seed” (in his preaching he 
used often to call Christ the Seed) “ reigns 
over all disorderly spirits.” To many it will 
seem strange that the life of this man, so 
much of which had been spent ia assaults 
against all established order, should thus be 
breathed out in an aspiration against disorder ; 
and yet if we look well at him it is not strange, 
for, as Ellwood says, he preferred God’s hon- 
our above all things, even above his own 
honour; and the man who really prefers his 
cause to himself must be constructive rather 
than destructive, can only pull down in order 
to rebuild; in a word, cannot help belonging 
to the true party of order. 

To relate the manner in which the troop of 
enthusiasts whom Fox gathered round hin— 
the picked men, as Baxter describes them, of 


a 


*® Preface to “ Fox’s Journal.” 


vind 





was, by the power of his principle and influ-| rarer if not prouder boast—that not the fiercest 


ence, organized into this sober and well-disci- 
plined Society of Friends, is hardly possible 
within our limits; for justice to the actors 
would require that we should describe their 
deeds in their own words, as we have attempt- 
ed to do in telling the story of Fox’s inward 
struggles. For this there is abundant mate- 
rial, no religious body being so rich in biogra- 
phical literature as the Quakers, and we trust 
that some one, at once able to appreciate and 
to sympathize with their spirit, and to estimate 
the influences on them from the world without, 
will yet be found, who will compile out of the 
* Journals of Early Friends,” a true and read- 
able history of Quakerism. He would find 
very much to admire and not a little to be 
amused at, but in all their annals not one act 
of cruelty or profligacy to abhor ; and, if this 
people were fanatics, of what other body of 
fanatics could this much be said? Passages 
of wild eloquence he would meet with con- 
stantly ; fierce invectives against the oppressor, 
picturesque in their boldness, unforgiving of 
the sin, but withal, and through all, full of 
love and forgiveness of the sinner, always re- 
membering his manhood, and that in him also 
was the seed sown. Their steadfastness and 
fidelity to each other under persecution would 
not surprise him, for, however debased or de- 
grading a religion, and however ignorant its 
adherents, it will provide for them these vir- 
tues (if it be but persecuted enough)—witness 
the Anabaptists of Munster, and the Mormon- 
ites of Illinois, Persecution will wash the 
black heart of the sensualist white, and make 
a lie for the time loving as truth; or rather, 





or strongest among them, and they had sol- 
diers of Cromwell ia their ranks, ever attempt. 
ed to avenge himself on his oppressor. 

In 1661, when the deputies of New England 
came to London, to try to clear themselves of 
the blood of the martyra which they had shed 
(for freedom to huat a Quaker to death was 
not the least among the privileges to enjoy 
which the Puritan Fathers had crossed the 
ocean), George Fox and his friends were edged 
on “ by the old royalists to prosecute them,” 
but they refused, saying, they would “ leave 
them to the Lord, to whom vengeance belong- 
ed ;” Fox himself warning them that “if the 
father of William Robinson” (one of those 
that were put to death) “ were in town, it was 
probable he would question them, and bring 
their lives into jeopardy, seeing that he, not 
being of the Quakers’ persuasion, would per- 
haps not have so much regard to the point of 
forbearance as they had.”* In fact their rule 
was, to take no heed of any human interference 
between themselves and their God; but, as 
Barclay writes, “to profess what they were 
persuaded was right, and neither to do more 
in that because of outward encouragement 
from men, nor any whit less because of the 
fear of their laws and acts against it;” thus 
“‘ without regard to any opposition whatsoever, 
they went up and down as they were moved 
of the Lord, preaching and propagating the 
Truth in market-places, highways, streets, and 
public temples, though daily beatea, whipped, 
bruised, haled, and imprisoned therefor. And 
when there was anywhere amongst them a 
church or assembly gathered, they taught 


|persecution sinks down into the depths of| their people to keep their meetings openly, and 
man’s nature, far below the range of dogmas | 
and opinions, false or true—below even the} 


not to shut the door nor do it by stealth, that 
all might know it, and those who would might 


appetites of the senses, however strong, sum- | enter.” 


moning the instincts of the soul to do battle in 
self-delence against the hostile arm of flesh, so 
that the victim sufférs not for the sake of any 
special opinion, but in order to have any opi- 
nion at all, in reality for conscience’ sake. 
‘That the Quakers, therefore, should have been 
steadfast to their creed and faithful to one an- 
other, is, I say, no wonder ; their circumstances 
account for that; but this is wonderful, and 
caa only be explained by their faith—that in 
all the sore trials of their temper and their 
terrible temptations to be revengeful, they kept 
steadfast and faithful to their principle of re- 
turning good for evil. ‘They were struck very 
hard and very ofien on the one cheek, and 
they yet did turn the other; they might not 
only defy their enemies to produce one instance 
in which any one of their number, even the 
weakest woman, denied or concealed their 
faith for fear of insult, or scorn, or torture, or 


Thus entrenching themselves behind the 
power of their faith, they were too strong for 
the strength of man, and in the end forced 
the law, which they as it were put by, to pass 
them by and let them alone; for, as Barclay 
adds,— 

‘“‘ Their courage and faithfulness in not giv- 
ing over their meeting together did so weary 
out the malice of their adversaries, that ofien- 
times they were forced to leave their work un- 
done. For when they came to break upa 
meeting, they were obliged to take every indi- 
vidual out by force, they not being free to give 
up their liberty by dissolving at their com- 
mand ; and when they were haled out, unless 
they were kept forth by violence, they pre- 
sently returned peaceably to theic place. Yea, 





* Sewel, p 288. 
t Barclay’s “ Apology,” p. 445. 
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meeting-houses, they have met the next day 
openly upon the rubbish, . . . and when the 
milice of their oppressors stirred them to take 
shovels, and throw the rubbish upon them, 
there they stood unmoved, being willing, if the 
Lord should so permit, to have been there | 
buried alive, witnessing for Him.” 

Barclay might well say, ‘that this way of 
suffering,” though it makes us smile as we 
comfortably image to ourselves its yrotesque- 
ness, “made yet the persecutors’ work very 
heavy and wearisome unto them, as did the 
courage and patience of the sufferers, using 
no resistance, nor bringing any weapons to 
defend themselves, nor seeking any ways re- 
venge, secretly smite the hearts of the perse- 
cutors, and make their chariot wheels go on 
heavily.”* 

Bu though they were “ not free to give up 
their liberty,” neither were they free to take 
it back, by any means which implied acknow- 
ledgment of the justice of their imprisonment, 
still less by any breach of honour, They 
often, like Paul and Silas, refused to steal out 
of prison, when those who put them there 
would gladly have connived at their doing so; 
and their word was in truth a bond to them, as 
we find, among other instances, quaintly re- 
lated in that most humorous of religious biog- 
raphies, “ Ellwood’s Life.” He and other 
Friends were in Newgate, and ordered off to 
Bridewell,— 

“But the porter told us,” he says, “ that 
we knew our way without him, and he could 
trust us, therefore he would not stay nor go 
with us, but left us to take our own time, so 
we were in before bed-time. So, taking our 
leave of our friends, whom we were to leave 
behind, we took our bundles on our shoulders, 
and walked two and two abreast through the 
Old Builey into Fleet Street, and so to Old 
Bridewell. ‘The shopkeepers at their doors, 
and passengers in the way, would stop us and 
ask us what we were and whither we were 
going ; and when we had told them we were 
prisoners going from one prison to another,— 
* What!’ said they, ‘ without a keeper?’ * No,’ 
said we, ‘for our word which we have given 
is our keeper.” Some, thereupon, would ad- 
vise us not to go to prison, but to go home. 
But we told them we would not do so, we 
could suffer for our testimony, but could not 
fly from it.” 








* Baxter, who was by no means friendly to the 
Quakers, confirms this statement, observing, when 





writing about the Conventicle Act (see Orme’s “ Life 
of Baxter”), * Here the Quakers did greatly relieve 
the suber people for a time, for they were so resolu e, 
and so gloried in their cons‘ancy and suff-rings, that 
they assembled openly at the Bull and Mouth, near 
Aldersgate, and were dragged away daily to the com- 
mon gaol, and yet deserted not, but the rest came next 
day. Abundance of them died in prison; and yet 
they continued their assemblies still.” 
+ “ Ellwood’s Life,” p. 177. 


(To be continued.) 





The United States in 1950.—An article in 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine for April, under 
this heading, states that at the rate of increase 
from 1840 to 185@,the population of the Uni- 


when the magistrates have pulled down their ‘ted Siates in 1950, will be 512,781,414! w hile | 
iat the average rate of increase from 1790 to 


1850, it will be in 1950 just 450,642,797. 
Taking the natural increase of population 


‘only, and leaving out the increase by immi- 
‘grants and their descendants, we have at the 


average from 1790 to 1850, a population of 
321,687,856 in the year 1950. Going still 
lower in the scale, and allowing a natural in- 
crease of ten per cent. per annum, (two-thirds 
of the natural increase in England, Wales, 
Scotland, Holland, and Belgium, between 1800 
and 1840,) and omitting increase by immigta- 
tion, there is still lelt 164,886,246, as the 
population of 1950. 

Well may the article from which this ex- 
tract is made, be concluded by the statement, 
that “ we are destined to become a power for 
good or for evil, such as the world has never 
seen, in comparison with which the storied 
grandeur of the Roman Empire will dwindle 
into insignificance.” —D. News. 





Perpetnity of the Bible. 


The Bible, supposing it other than it pre- 
tends to be, presents us with a still more sin- 
gular phenomenon in the space which it 
occupies throughout the continued history of 
literature. We see nothing like it; and it 
may well perplex the infidel to account for it. 
Nor need his sagacity disdain to enter a little 
more deeply into ils possible causes than he is 
usually inclined to do. It has not been given 
to any other book of religion thus to triumph 
over national prejudices, and lodge itself se- 
curely in the heart of great communities— 
varying by every conceivable diversity of lan- 
guage, race, manners, customs, and, indeed, 
agreeing in nothing but a veneration for itself. 
It adapts itself with facility to the revolution 
of thought and feeling which shakes to pieces 
all things else; and flexibly accommodates 
itself to the progress of society and the changes 
of civilization. Even conquests—the disor- 
ganization of old nations—the formation of 
new—do not affect the continuity of its empire. 
It lays hold of the new as of the old, and 
transmigrates with the spirit of humanity ; at- 
tracting to itself, by its own moral power, in 
all the communities it enters, a ceaseless in- 
tensity of efforts for its propagation, illustra. 
tion, and defence. Other systems of religion 
are usually delicate exotics, and will not bear 
transplanting ; the gods of the nations are local 
deities, and reluctantly quit their native soil ; 
at all events they patronize only the favourite 
races, and perish at once when the tribe or 
nation of their worshippers become extinct— 
ofien long before. Nothing, indeed, is more 
difficult than to make foreigners feel anything 
but the utmost indifference (except as an ob- 
ject of philosophic curiosity) about the religion 
of other nations; and no portion of their na- 
tional lierature is regarded as more tedious 
and unattractive than that which treats of their 
theology. The elegant mythologies of Greece 
and Rome made no proselytes among other 
nations, and fell hopeles-ly the moment they 
fell. The Koran of Mohammed has, it is true, 
been propayated hy the sword ; but it has been 
propagated by nothing else; and its dominion 





has been limited to those nations who could 
not reply to that logic. If the Bible be false, 
the facility with which it overleaps the other. 
wise impassable boundaries of ruce and clime, 
and domiciliates itself among so many differ. 
ent nations, is assuredly a far more striking 
and wonderful proof of human ignorance, per-. 
verseness, and stupidity than is afforded in the 
limited prevalence of even the most abject su- 
perstitions; or, if it really has merits which, 
though a fable, have enabled it to impose so 
comprehensively and variously on mankind, 
wonderful indeed must have been the skill in 
its composition ; so wonder/ul that even the 
infidel himself ought never to regard it but 
with the profoundest reverence, as far too suc- 
cessful and sublime a fabrication to udmita 
thought of scoff or ridicule—Edinburgh Re. 
view. 


a 


Course of the Tides. 


At the late meeting of the * British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science,” Cap- 
tain Fitzroy, R. N., said: It was known to 
most of those whom he addressed, that Sir 
John Herschel in his very delightful work, 
estimated the average height of the rise of the 
tide over the whole surface of the earth to be 
five feet ; and from all the attention_he could 
bestow on the subject, and the best estimate 
he could form, guided by long-continued and 
very widely extended actual observations of 
the tides, he believed this to be a very correct 
opinion, And yet most who heard him were 
aware how widely in several localities this 
average was departed from. Several Jocali- 
ties could be pointed out where the total rise 
of the tide was to be spoken of as inches; 
while in other, and frequently not very dis- 
tant, places, the rise was six, seven, eight, or 
more fathoms. Along the entire western 
coast of South America, the tides could scarce- 
ly be said to be earlier or later at one place 
than at another,—as for hundreds of miles, 
indeed, nearly as far as Panama, they might 
be said to occur at the same time, though they 
only rose four or five feet. At the Straits of 
Magellan, they were very remarkable: on the 
west side they rose but a few feet, say four or 
five; but on the eastern side they rose to the 
enormous height of seven or eight fathoms, 
and this within a few miles the one place of 
the other. He considered this to be accounted 
for thus: On the western side they partook of 
the general character of the tides of the Pacific 
along the coast; but on the eust, the great tide 
from the Atlantic setting in through the Straits 
and meeting the tide coming {rom the west, 
the waters became heaped up to the extraordi- 
nary height he had stated, He then proceed- 
ed to mention several other peculiarities and 
anomalies of the tides in the Great Pacific 
Ocean ; and said that a general review of them 
had led him to throw out the conjecture, that 
in this great busin the tides seemed to be at 
one time urged forward by the luminary as it 
passed along over them towards the west, and 
then afierwards seemed to surge back again 
towards the east; and in this motion to and 
fro the waters of this 


conceived as a whole to partake; while yet 


great basin might be 
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Memoir of Robert Barclay. 
(Continued from page 308.) 


No religious community ever encountered 
in its origin more persecution and derision than 
the Quakers. [tis an error to suppose that 
thie was owing to their adoption, as a distin- 
guishing badge, of certain peculiarities of 
dress, manners, andconversation. TheFriends, 
at their origin, did not adopt a particular cos- 
ume ; their attire was that of other religious 
people of that day, who abstained from all ex- 
iravagancies, They adhered, however, strict- 
ly to this plainness, when all other people 
were frightened out of it under the stigma of 
Puritanism, after the restoration of Charles II. 

This, and the faithful maintenance of their 
Christian principles, especially their adherence 
tothe public worship of the Almighty, with 
their steady resistance of the many corruptions 
which had been suffered to remain in the le- 
gally-recognized reformed church, aroused the 
evil passions of zealots, and of those nominal 
ministers of religion, whose aim was to secure 
temporal power and riches. The magistrates 
were easily induced to become the instruments 
of enforcing cruel and unjust laws, by which 
great numbers of this people endured severe 
sufferings, being despoiled of their property to 
avery large amount, deprived of their liberty, 
and confined in noisome dungeons, in which 
the hardships they endured were so great, 
that the health of many sank beneath the 
weight, and they sealed their testimony with 
their blood. 

It was about the year 1662, when persecu- 
tion ran very high, that there were in Eng- 
land and Wales upwards of Four ‘THousanp 
Two Hunprep Quakers in prison at one 
lime, for meeting to worship God, refusing to 
swear,* &c, 

The interruption of family ties, the breaking 
up of households, the loss to many of all 
means of support, were hard and cruel suffer- 
ings for conscience’ sake; but they were 
grievously aggravated at this time by the damp 
and filthy condition of the prisons, holes, and 
dungeons in which the sufferers were confined, 
as well as by their very crowded condition. 
And to all these circumstances of trial, must 
be added those of personal abuse, fines, dis- 
Iraints, and it may strictly be said, of whole- 
sale robberies. Some died of the beatings 
which they received in the breaking up of their 
meetings, and many, from the filthy and close 
state of the prisons, in some of which they 
were so closely packed that they had to take 
it by turns to stand up, whilst others sat or 
laid down, 

These persecutions of the Quakers were 
chiefly carried on under the sanction of severe 
laws made against  popish recusants,” requir- 
ing regular attendance at * church,” and tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance, But in 1661, the 


———_—_. 


* Four thousand five hundred would be nearer the 
mark, many being omitted for want of information 
when the above calculation was made. See “Sewel’s 
History,” and “ Besse’s Sufferings of the Quakers,” 
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subject of oaths was treated in a separate Act, said to the trooper, ‘I will give it thee up 
having a special reference to the Quakers. again,’ which he did, with these words, ‘| de- 
By this statute, those, who, on the ground that sire the Lord may not lay this day’s work to 
it was contrary to the Scriptures, would not thy charge.’ ” 
take an oath, were made subject to heavy} Not only did the Quakers weary out oppo- 
penalties. ‘I'he famous Conventicle Act, pass-| sition, but their Christian conduct and patience 
ed three years after, prohibited the meeting! under suffering not unfrequently led to the 
together of five or more persons for the exer- conversion of soldiers, constables, gaolers, and 
cise of religion in any other manner than is even of informers, who were the instruments 
allowed by the liturgy or practice of the |of carrying the cruel laws into effect. Their 
“Church of England,” under pain of being exemplary conduct in private life, also won 
committed to prison for the first offence, and|over many to the consideration and adoption 
transported beyond the seas for the second. |of their principles; so that during the whole 


It also made the refusal to take an oath a/reign of Charles II., in which, with a few in- 


transportable offence. 


tervals, a heavy prosecution prevailed, the 


With all these legal engines, judges and|numbers of the Quakers increased greatly. 


magistrates, bishops and clergy, exerted them- 
selves to root out the Quakers. Everywhere 
numbers of unprincipled, lying informers were 
called into action. Powers, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, were arrayed against a simple, harm- 
less people, who entered into no political com- 
binations, and whose only arms were faith, 
patience, and prayer. ‘The struggle was alf- 
fecting, but it is deeply instructive. It was 
not any abstract question of human rights 
which they were engaged to assert, and yet it 
is believed, that no course of action could have 
been so effectual for the establishment in Eng- 
land of the dearest and inalienable rights of 
man, even all those which are required for the 
purpose of rendering unto God the things 
which are God’s, as well as unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s. Their action was 
purely religious. They knew what the law 
of Christ, whom they served, required at their 
hands, and in what way God was to be wor- 
shipped by them. With all their hearts they 
sought saving truth, and having found it they 
rejoiced greatly, as the Apostle did, even in 
tribulations. Nothing was too great to suffer 
for it; no labours of love too hard to make 
others partakers of it. Public religious wor- 
ship they esteemed to be a solemn duty, which 
no laws or sufferings would justify them in 
abandoning. When they were diiven in the 
most brutal manner out of their meeting- 
houses, they continued together in the street, 
where, in spite of all disturbances, solemn ex- 
hortations, thanksgivings, and prayer, were 
frequently offered, aloud. 

Thus, by their constancy in acting and suf. 
fering, they wearied out the mos! determined 
hostility ; till at length even their bitterest ene- 
mies became tired of their own fruitless efforts 
to repress them, and to counteract the dissemi- 
nation of their religious tenets. And notwith- 
standing the iron hand of tyranny and perse- 
cution was long stretched forth against this 
people with relentless severity, they bore its 
inflictions with a meekness, patience, and for- 
titude, which nothing could subdue; their hearts 
being so powerfully influenced by the love ol 
xod, that they were made willing to part with 
all things, even with life itself, for His Name’s 
sake. ‘They could not be provoked into re- 
sentment by the most cruel outrages. On one 
occasion, when the soldiers on horseback were 
beating the Quakers with their swords in the 
street, there was one “whom a trooper beat 
so long, that the blade of his sword fell out of 
the hilt, which he that was beaten observing, 





They did not fail to point out to the govern- 
ment and to the public, in a variety of ways, 
the impolicy, the unreasonableness, and the 
wickedness of persecution for religious opin- 
ions and practices. And they had the rare 
merit of pleading for others as well as for 
themselves, and of acting upon their princi- 
ples too, when they came to have power in 
America. 

The vicinity of Aberdeen was not more 
free than any other part of Britain, from that 
misjudging spirit, which affected to discover 
in the Quakers, a deep-rooted aversion to re- 
ligion and civil government. ‘The meetings 
of the Society breathed nothing but charity 
and meekness, but, the laws being strictly en- 
forced against all meetings for worship not 
conducted afier the national standard, were 
prohibited ; and those who attended them were 
taken before magistrates and committed to 
prison. From such intolerance even the fa- 
mily respectability of the Barclays did not 
preserve them. They bore a full share of the 
sufferings of the times, and the fear of perse- 
cution never deterred them from the zealous 
and steady maintenance of their principles, 

No sooner did Robert Barclay perceive how 
much of this ill-will and consequent suffering 
arose from the misapprehensions of the public 
concerning the principles of the Quakers, than 
he set himself to correct them. His time at 
home, when not in prison with his Friends, 
was henceforth very much devoted to writing, 
and this, chiefly, in defence or explanation of 
the principles and practices of Friends. His 
first appearance as an author was as early as 
his twenty-second year, in consequence of a 
controversy between the Friends in Aberdeen 
and some of the clergy. A book having been 
written by one of the latter, embodying the 
principal charges which had been unjustly 
brought against the doctrines and views of the 
Quakers, Barclay endeavoured to vindicate 
them in a treatise published at Aberdeen in 
1670, entitled, ** Truth Cleared of Calumnies.” 
The work was written with great vigour. A 
reply being made to this publication, in which 
all the offensive statements were repeated, 
Barclay put forth a rejoinder, entitled, * Wil- 
liam Mitchell Unmasked,” a performance re- 
plete with learning, which silenced his adver- 
sary, and further refuted the calumnies with 
which the community to which he belonged 
had been so unjustly assailed. 

Early in 1670, the same year that Barclay 
had become an author, he married Christian, 
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daughter of Gilbert Molleson, a merchant of them, or to have letters forwarded from him, 
Aberdeen. She had embraced the principles|or to him, by mail, Choosing to suffer the 
of the Friends, and had suffered in consequence. | inconvenience which might accrue from delay 
The character of this estimable young woman|in receiving his letters, or in sending those 
is extolled by all who speak of her, and their| written by him to his absent friends, rather 
union appears to have been one of strong na-/|than be in any manner accessory to the impo- 
tural, and religious affection. It was the first | sition practised on the horses. 

occasion of a marriage in the simple but sol-} The same spirit of tenderness which actu- 
emn manner of the Friends at Aberdeen. The|ated him, he was anxious to see govern in 
engagement was entered into at the house of| others, and he sought on all proper occasions 
the father of the bride, who then filled the office | to inculcate lessons of kindness, especially in 
of bailie. The public preachers of the place|children. He occasionally kept school, and 
thought their authority so slighted by this act, | one of the writing exercises always set in the 
and were so exasperated at it, that by the | copy-books of his scholars was, “* Never pluck 
bishop’s means, they procured letters to sum- | your geese in cold weather.” His pupils were 
mon Robert Barclay before the privy council | farmers’ sons and daughters, and thus he 
for an unlawful marriage. ‘ ‘This matter, | strove to implant sentiments which might after 
however, was so overruled by the Lord,” as| his death mitigate in some measure the suffer- 
the Friends of Ury express it, “‘ that they never |ings which the poor fowls were exposed to. 
had power to put their summons into execu- It is narrated of him, that. on one occasion 
tion, so as to do us any prejudice.” After his| whilst riding in his carriage, he saw a “ tum- 
marriage, Robert Barclay continued to reside|ble bug” in the rut before his wheels. ‘ Life 
at Ury, where, in patriarchal simplicity, the|is in danger,” he exclaimed, and stopping his 
families lived together for sixteen years, in| horses he left the carriage, assisted the bug 
the greatest happiness, excepting those suffer- | with her ball to a place of safety, and then re- 
ings which they frequently endured at the | gaining his seat, rode on, doubtlessly rejoicing 
hands of their persecutors. It was during | that his quick eye had seen the humble crea- 
these sixteen years that most of his works/|ture before the heavy wheel had crushed its 
were writen. tender frame, and destroyed for it all the hap- 
piness consequent on existence. 

William Jackson continues his journal, 
“On Third-day, went to Cockermouth, and 
lodged at William Fletcher’s. On Fourth-day, 
went to see his wife’s mother; his wife Ann 
went with me, and it was an acceptable visit 
to the old woman, who was not able to get out 
to meeting. Her youngest son was under 
great bodily affliction, being exceedingly swell- 
ed with the dropsy. Besides this he has seve- 
ral other complaints. Ann herself had been 
poorly, and confined to the house for some 
weeks, but riding with me in the chair was 
reviving to her. On Fifih-day morning, at 9 
o’clock, the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
met for the Quarterly Meeting of Cumberland 
and Northumberland, and continued until after 
12. At2o’clock the meeting for discipline 





off and rode nearly thirty miles to Penrith. 
Slept at John Ritson’s. On First-day, the 2d, 
was at their meeting in the morning, and in 
the evening at 6 o’clock. To this last came 
a great number of the town inhabitants, and 
ability was given to publish the way of life 
and salvation, and the meeting was preity 
solid.” 

William Jackson attended several neigh. 
bouring meetings, and on Fourth-day, a burial, 
which was a solid opportunity. On Fifih-day, 
the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
at Kendal, and on Sixth-day, the Quarterly 
Meeting for Discipline, at the same place, He 
says, “I was mercifully helped, and the meet. 
ing was brought under solid weight,—which 
was in good measure preserved throughout 
the transacting the discipline. Seventh-day, 
not feeling clear, I stayed and [attended] their 
meetings on First-day, in both of which | was 
enlarged in testimony to the relief of my own 
mind, and setting some seals to the testimony 
of Truth. I had been very much shut up 
when here before, but now leave them witha 
mind much relieved. ‘T’o the Lord be the 
praise. Ele opens and shuts as he sees best, 
and we are thereby instructed through obedi- 
ence to him.” 

William Jackson was here obliged to lay 
by, and under the direction of a physician he 
took medicine which in a few days relieved 
him. He attended several meetings in the 
dales, and after one at Garsdale, he writes, 
“These three last meetings were laborious, 
and I had considerable to say in each of them, 
After the last [ felt my natural strength much 
exhausted, and feebleness attended my frame. 
I was ready to say, ‘Surely it will kill me, if 
I have to go on this way.’ Dined ata Friend’s 
house, and then went to the end of Garsdale, 
and entered into Wensleydale, and so down to 
the Haws, and lodged at the widow Margaret 
Thompson’s. On Fourth-day, was at Ban- 
bridge meeting. Many gathered in, and no 
doubt from a desire to hear some communica 
tion in a religious way ; but He who shuts and 
none can open, gave nothing. Lodged at 
Christopher Simpson’s, at Avesgath. On 
Fifth-day, was at the Monthly Meeting there, 
in which [ had some service both in ministry 
and discipline. Lodged at William Fother- 
gill’s, at Carr End, where his aged worthy 
grandfather, John Fothergill, lived and died. 
On Sixth-day, was at Counterside meeting, in 
which I had to labour in the Gospel, and [ 
hope not aliogether in vain.” 


(To be continued.) 






























































(To be continued.) 
oo 


For ‘‘ The Friend.’ 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 309.) 


William Jackson continued attending meet- 
ings in the north. He says, “On First-day, 
the 25th of Ninth month, I was at Wigton 
meeting in the fore and afternoon. Friends 
knowing of my coming, were generally at the 
meeting in the morning. In [this meeting] 
my mind was deeply exercised on account of 
a benumbed, dead state, and [ had to speak 
very closely to them. In the forenoon there 
were not so many there, but with those who 
were, was more living concern. The meet- 
ing was more comfortable,—the word of en-|[gathered],—but the part for worship was a 
couragement went forth to them, and it was in| very dull, heavy, sleepy time. So much 
good measure, a refreshing season. [I had]|Friends get for being saving of time. The 
another religious opportunity in the evening at| business was not finished until after candle- 
the Friend’s house | lodged at,—divers com-| lighting. Form and tradition go a great way 
ing in. On Second-day, 1 had my mare shod, | here, yet there are some pressing afier the 
and left her to rest, at grass, as she has been | substance, and a wrestling seed, that my spirit 
somewhat worn down with my long journey|was nearly united to. On Sixth-day, the 
in Scotland. The dumb creatures must have | meeting met at 9 o’clock. This was for wor- 
time to refresh and recruit. It has ever ap-| ship, and a parting one, which I believe might 
peared to me, inconsistent with the nature of} have been a solid, comforting one,—but a 
the Gospel for travelling Friends to drive on| spirit to preach set to work before true stillness 
80 as to oppress them.” was sufficiently known, and so it kept on 

Kindness to the animal creation is a good| preaching. The other [stillness] was never 
criterion of real Christian feeling. William | come at, and the meeting broke up afier hold- 
Jackson’s concern for the comfort of his own| ing 24 hours. I felt myself, as it were, robbed 
mare, and the animals driven by others, is in| and impoverished,—though peaceful and quiet. 
pleasant keeping with the kindness which cha-| | believe many were disappointed. 1 felt not 
racterized his intercourse with all living ex-| relieved as to the people, but could not come 
istences around him. How tenderly consider-| at anything, the waters were kept so constant- 
ate for the comfort of everything living, was|ly stirring. A little opportunity afier dinner, | reference to God, or any suspicion whatever 
John Woolman,. When in England, behold-| many having come in to take leave of me, was 


of his interference with us. * To-day, or to- 
ing how barbarously the poor post-horses were | rather sweetening. On Seventh-day morning, | morrow,” we say, “we will go into sucha 


used, and how unmercifully they were driven, |the Ist of Tenth month, after a precious op-| city, and continue there a year, and buy, and 
he wus not free to ride in coaches drawn by | portunity with the parents and children, | set/ sell, and get gain.” We go, but whit tkes 


ee 


Mistake Corrected.—There is a spirit of 
independence in our fallen nature, which not 
only spurns at all heavenly control, but actu- 
ally blinds our eyes to the existence of any 
such control. We wish to be free, and we 
imagine we are so. We accordingly lay our 
plans and set about our projects, exacily as 
though we were our own masters, without any 
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place? Events that we did not foresee, sud- 
denly rise up and baffle us. They first ham- 
per our schemes, and then demolish them. 
We find out that we have been calculating in 
the dark. We are forced to feel that we are 
not our own masters, nor the authors of our 
destinies : that there is a hand which overrules 
us, and all that befalls us. We are reminded 
in fact of a forgotten God. Our ignorance of 
the future brings our best-laid schemes to ruin ; 
our ruined schemes tell us of our dependence 
on the world’s great Master. The truth comes 
out—we are “under the mighty hand of God ;” 
and though we may struggle under that hand, 
and spurn the control it exercises, we see that 
we cannot escape from it. We are constrain- 
ed to feel its existence, and yield to its power. 
And then, perhaps, at last, we are compelled 
to admit God into our schemes. We lay 
them before him; we remember that their suc- 
cess depends entirely upon him. It is still, as 
before, ** We will do this, or that ;” but then 
comes in this one short saying more, “ If the 
Lord will,”—making all the difference between 
the independence of a rebel, and the subjection 
that becomes a creature.—Bradley. 





Selected. 
“LET ME GO FOR THE DAY BREAKETH.” 


Let me go, the day is breaking, 
Earthly scenes are fading fast ; 

Joys that were my heart awaking, 
Hopes and fears, are with the past. 


Earthly visions now are darkling, 
And the city’s golden glow 

Glooms before me, pure and sparkling, 
In the distance—let me go! 


Angel hosts, resplendent shining, 
Wait me at the river's side, 

And my eager heart is pining 
Bat to meet them on the tide. 


I can see the life-founts gushing, 
I can hear their silver flow ; 

Joys, a countless throng are rushing 
On my spirit—let me go! 


He, the wounded, the forsaken, 
In the death-hour sore dismay'd, 
All my grief and fear has taken, 
All my debt of sin has paid. 


I can see his God-like brightness, 
Through the form he wore below, 

On a throne of dazzling whiteness, 
And he calls me—let me go! 


Friends, the early loved, the cherish'd, 
Parted from our paths like dew, 

With the mortal have not perished,— 
1 behold them, pure and true ; 


Lovelier in that far dominion, 
E’en than when we loved them so: 
And they stand with drooping pinion 
To enfold me,—let me go! 


Lay me gently on my pillow, 
Weary are my thorn-pierced feet ; 
Christ has calmed that boisterous billow, 
And the rest beyond is sweet. 


Could ye share the glorious vision, 
Ye would not detain me so; 
Now the homeward gales Elysian 
Woo my spirit—-let me go! 
(Christian Herald. 
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For “The Friend." 
Counsel from Aylesbury Prison. 


The imprisonments which many of the most 
prominent Friends underwent, were ofien at- 
tended with bitter suffering, but there can be 
no doubt they were schools of instruction to 
them, and the fruits of their communion with 
their Divine Master have been of singular ser- 
vice to their successors. When they were led 
to institute a form of church government, it was 
opposed by some, under the plea that the min- 
isters through whom they had been drawn to 
the love and obedience of the Truth, always 
directed them to the light and Spirit of Christ 
in themselves. This, if followed faithfully, 
would lead out of all error, and preserve them 
in the blessed Truth, which they now contend- 
ed was sufficient without the prescriptions of 
men for their government; and it gave the 
discerning members much trouble, before all 
were satisfied with the simple order and regu- 
lations proposed, and finally adopted. Much 
was written upon the subject; and while Isaac 
Penington was confined at one time ia Ayles- 
bury jail, he also penned some observations on 
church government, which close with the fol- 
lowing remarks on the preservation of un1ry. 

“There are some considerations springing 
up in my heart concerning unity, which I find 
drawings to annex, in true love and tenderness, 
for the use and service of others. Unity in 
the spiritual body, which is gathered into and 
knit together in the pure life, is a most natural 
and comely thing. It is exceeding lovely to 
find all that are of the Lord of one heart, of 
one mind, of one judgment, in one way of 
practice and order in all things. The Lord 
is to be waited upon for the bringing forth of 
this in the body ; that as there is a foundation 
of it laid in all, the life and spring being over 
all, so all may be brought by him, into the 
true and full oneness. The Lord is to be ac- 
knowledged and praised in the bringing of it 
forth, so far as it is brought forth, and to be 
waited upon for the further perfecting it. 

“A watch is to be kept throughout the 
whole body, and in every heart, for the pre- 
serving of it, so far as it is brought forth, that 
the enemy by no device or subtilty, cause 
disunion or difference in any respect, wherein 
there was once a true unity and oneness, For 
the enemy will watch to divide ; and if he be 
not watched against, in that which is able to 
discover and keep him out, by some device or 
other, he will take his advantage to make a 
rent in those that are not watchful, from the 
pure truth and unity of life in the body. For 
he that in the least thing rends from the body, 
in any respect or particular which was brought 
‘forth by the life, he in that respect hearkens 
to another spirit, even the dividing spirit, and 
by its instigation rends from the life itself, and 
so doth not keep his habitation, nor his unity, 
with that which abides in its habitation.” 

“ Now it is in my heart to mention a few 
things, which I have found helpful to me to- 
wards preserving me in unity with the body. 
The first is, the pure fear of the Lord. This 
poiseth and guardeth the mind, keeping down 
fleshly confidence and conceitedness, which is 
very apt to spring up. making it wary of what 


it receives or rejects, of what it practises or 
forbears practising ; causing it to wait much, 
try much, and consult much with the Lord, 
and with his ministers and people, and pre- 
serves out of that suddenness and inconsider- 
ateness of spirit, at which the enemy often 
enters. For truth is weighty, and will bear 
trial ; and the more it is tried in the balance, 
the more manifest its nature and ways appear. 
But the enemy’s appearances and likenesses 
are not so; their deceit by a thorough trial 
comes to be made manifest. The second is 
humility of heart, This is very precious, 
and of a preserving nature, In this state the 
Lord helpeth and teaches, and the soul is fit 
to receive the help and teachings of the Lord. 
That which is lifted up and conceited, ready 
to justify its own way, and condemn even the 
whole body, is neither fit to be taught by the 
Lord, nor doth the Lord delight, but rather 
disdains to teach it. And so not being taught 
by him, it must needs be liable to err; yea, to 
hearken to that spirit whose voice is more 
pleasing and suitable to the erring mind, than 
the Lord’s voice is. 

“A third great help which in the tender 
mercy of the Lord, 1 have had experience of 
is, sobriety of judgment. Not to value or set 
up my own judgment, or that which I account 
the judgment of life in me, above the judg- 
ment of others, or that which is indeed life in 
others. For the Lord hath appeared to others, 
as well as to me; yea, there are others who 
are in the growth of his Truth, and in the 
purity and dominion of his life, far beyond 
me. Now for me to set up or hold forth, a 
sense or judgment of a thing in opposition to 
them, this is out of the sobriety which is of the 
Truth. Therefore, in such cases, I am to re- 
tire and fear before the Lord, and wait upon 
him fora clear discerning and sense of his 
Truth, in the unity and demonstration of his 
Spirit with others, who are of him and see 
him. And this will prevent the rents which 
the want of this sobriety may occasion. 

“ The last thing which | have now to men- 
tion is, tenderness, meekness, coolness, and 
stillness of spirit. 1 wrap up these together, 
because they are much of a nature, and go 
much together. These are of a uniting, pre- 
serving nature. He that differs and divides 
from the body cannot be thus; and he that is 
thus, cannot rend or divide. This is the pure 
heavenly wisdom, which is peaceable and 
keepeth the peace; but the other wisdom is 
rough, stiff, hard, clamorous, ready to take 
offence, ready to give offence ; exceeding deep 
in the justification of itself, exceeding deep in 
the condemnation of others; and dares in this 
temper appeal to the Lord, as if it were right 
in its ways, but wronged by others; as if it 
did abide in the measure of his Truth and life, 
which others have departed from. And how 
can it be otherwise? How can the wrong 
eye, the wrong spiiit, the wrong wisdom, but 
judge wrong, justifying the wrong practices, 
and condemning the right? But these shall 
find if they come to the true touchstone, even 
the measure of life indeed, that they are not 
in the true tenderness, which proceeds from 
the life, in the true meekness and gentleness, 
in the true coolness and stillness; but rather 
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in the reasonings, noises, clamours and dis-| various requisitions. A faithful maintenance 
turbances, which arise from another spirit, | of this indispensable quality, will often lead an 
mind and nature than that which is of the| individual into straits wherein his only com- 
Truth. And in coming back from this wisdom | fort and preservation consists in keeping an 
to the pure wisdom, {rom the pretended mea- | eye singly directed to Omnipotent Wisdom for 
sure of life to the true measure, and becoming }succour; and he will frequently meet with 
tender, meek, cool, and still in it, they shall| occurrences having a tendency to humble him 
there feel their error from the Spirit and power | —to keep him under a sense of lowly depend- 
of the Lord, and therein own their condemna- | ence, and in a state of uncompromising integ- 
tion therefor from him; and also justify them | rity ; being made sensible that his inward life 
who have abode in the power, and been guided | —his all, devolves on a watchfu! and rigid ob- 
by the Spirit and pure measure of life, which | servance of this conservative Christian virtue. 
is from God, and in God, while they have de-} The invaluable principles of Truth were 
parted from it. For though the spirit of error, | preserved by the firmness of our beloved pre- 
wherewith they have been deceived and en-|decessors amid afflictions of different kinds ; 
tangled, hath made them believe that they |and as they were concerned to have their lives 
have faithfully abode in the principle and doc- | strictly regulated by these blessed principles, 
trine of Truth, while others have departed,| which nothing but undeviating faithfulness 
yet that will soon vanish, as Truth comes|could have secured to them in that persecu- 
again to be felt, and heard speak in them, and | ting age, they were very far from acting and 
to redeem them afresh into its holy nature, | persisting in the will of man, which is the 
and pure living sense. And blessed is he who| main characteristic of obstinacy. So opposite 
is not deceived about Truth ; but is of the pure | to this was the blessed effect of their faithful- 
nature, and in the pure power of it; in whom | ness and constancy, upon which their preser- 
the true eye sees, the true ear hears, the true | vation depended, that love, harmony, patience, 
heart understands; who is of a right spirit,| and meekness, were prominent in proportion 
and walketh uprightly before the Lord, and | to their unyielding fidelity to the Truth, Ob- 
among his people. The blessing of the seed, | stinacy was manifested in that day, but it was 
the peace, comfort, and joy which is from the|not conspicuous in contending for correct 
Most High shall descend upon him, fill his’) principles, as professed by our worthy prede- 
vessel, and continue with him, to the satisfying | cessors, but marked by an apostatising influ- 
of his heart, and the overflowing of his cup, | ence in striving against them, and pleading for 
in the midst of his brethren, and in the very | more liberty than the Truth will allow. It 
sight of his enemies. The Lord God of his| struck against that light which condemns be- 
tender mercy, who is the great Shepherd of | cause of the evil of the heart. And all now 
the sheep, watch over, preserve, and mightily | who are endeavouring to lay waste the Lord’s 
defend ail his from all devouring spirits, and | heritage, because the light condemns that which 
inward devices and deceits of the enemy ; car-|is evil in them, are labouring under a heavy 
rying on and perfecting the work of his good- | burthen; and would do well to look to their 
ness, love, and mercy in them, to his own|own hearts. ‘ For,” as the beloved apostle 
glorious, eternal, everlasting praise. Amen.” | said, “if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things. Be- 
loved, if our heart condemn us not, then have 
we confidence towards God. And whatsoever 
we ask we receive of him, because we keep 
his commandments, and do those things which 
are pleasing in his sight.” (1 John iii, 20— 
22.) 
State of New York. 
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Dr. Payson, when suffering severe pain, 
and near to death, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, what a 
blessed thing it is to lose one’s own will! 
Since I have lost my will, | have found hap- 
piness. There can be no such thing as disap- 
pointment to me, for [ have no desire but that 
God’s will may be accomplished.” 





———— 


For “ The Friend.” 
Firmness and Obstinacy. 


Firmness is so entirely dissimilar to obsti- 
nacy, as to bear no comparison with it. Ob- 
stinacy is a creaturely stiffness, and determi- 
nation to persist in supporting some favourite 
opinion or project without reference to convic- 
tion either of right or wrong ; and the more it 
is indulged, the more wayward and blind, and 
the further removed from religious life an indi- 
vidual becomes, It is an excessive manifesta- 
tion of creaturely importance and selfishness. 
Christian firmness differs widely, not only in 
its nature, but in its effects. A person pos- 
sessing this quality, is aware of the necessily 
of being discreet and unwavering in its sup- 
port; of the vast importance attached to this 
signal duty, and that it is not to be trifled 
with; but that extreme consequences are in- 
volved in a strict observance of it in all its 


Personal Christian Effort.—Baxter says 
of himself: “1 confess, to my shame, that | 
remember no one sin that my conscience doth 
so much accuse and judge me for, as for doing 
so little for the salvation of men’s souls, and 
dealing no more earnestly and fervently with 
them for their conversion. I confess that 
when Iam alone, and think of the case of 
poor, ignoran', worldly, earthly, unconvert- 
ed sinners, that live not to God, nor set their 
hearts on the life to come, my conscience 
telleth me that I should go to as many of them 
as [ can, and tell them plainly what will be- 
come of them if they do not turn, and beseech 
them with all the earnestness that | can, to 
come to Christ, and change their course, and 
make no delay, And though I have many 
excuses, from other business, and from disabi- 
lity and want of time, yet none of them all do 
satisfy my own conscience when I consider 
what heaven and hell are, which will, one of 


them be the end of every man’s life. My 
conscience telleth me that I should follow 
them with all possible earnestness night and 
day, and take no denial till they return to 
God.” 


From the Daily News. 
The Streets of London—their Traffic. 


In No. 16 of Mayhew’s admirable work 
on the labour and the poor of London, we find 
some interesting and curious statistics of the 
streets of that mighty city, which we have 
condensed as follows : 

The three modes of pavement in the streets 
of London, are: 1. The stone pavement, com- 
monly composed of Aberdeen granite. 2. 
The Macadamized pavement—a mode adopt- 
ed from the name of Sir W. McAdam, the 
originator of the system—and 3, The wood 
pavement. 

The granite for the stone pavement is con- 
veyed to London from Scotland by water. 
The pavement “ is made by the placing of the 
granite stones, hewn and shaped ready for the 
purpose, side by side, with a foundation of 
concrete. The concrete now used for the 
London street pavement, is Thames ballast, 
composed of shingles, or small stones, and 
mixed with lime, &c. Macadamization was 
not introduced into the streets of London until 
about 25 years ago. Before that, it had been 
carried to what was accounted a great degree 
of perfection, on many of the principal mail 
and coach roads.” 

The first thoroughfare in London which 
was Macadamized was St. James Square; 
after that some of the smaller streets in the 
aristocratic parishes of St. James and St. 
George were thus paved, and then, but not 
without great opposition, Piccadilly. The op- 
position to the Macadamizing of the latter tho- 
roughiare, says Mayhew, assumed many forms. 
It was urged by the opponents, that the dust 
and dirt of the new style of paving would cause 
the street to be deserted by the aristocracy— 
that the noiselessness of the traffic would cause 
the deaths of the deaf and infirm—that the 
aristocracy promoted this new-fangled street- 
making, that they might the better “ sleep o’ 
nights,” regardless of all else. One writer 
especially, regretted that the Duke of Queens- 
berry, popularly known as “ old Q,” who re- 
sided at the western end of Piccadilly, had not 
lived to enjoy, undisturbed by vulyar noises, 
his bed of down, until it was his hour to rise 
and take his bath of perfumed milk! [In short, 
there was all the fuss and absurdity which so 
often characterized local contests. 

The macadamized street is made by a layer 
of stones, broken small and regular in size, 
and spread evenly over the road, so that tne 
pressure and friction of the traffic will knead, 
grind, crush, and knit them into one compact 
surface. 

The wood pavement is formed of blocks of 
wood, generally deal, fitted to one another by 
grooves, by joints, or by shape, for close ad- 
justment. They are placed on the road over 
a body of concrete, in the same way as 
granite, 

‘There are 50 miles of the streets of London 
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paved exclusively with stone. The stone 
pavements outside the city are six or seven 
times the extent of those in the city, 

Within the limits of the Metropolis Proper, 
or inner police district, there are 1,755 miles 
of paved streets, as follows : 





Miles. 

Granite pavement, 400 
Macadamized, 1,350 
Wood, 5 
Total, 1,755 


Mr. Mayhew calculates the cost of street 
building, new, taking an average breadth, or 
about ten yards, from footpath to footpath, as 
follows : 


Granite built, per mile, £96 
Macadamized, 44 
Wood, 88 


Or, as a total, 
400 miles of granite paved streets, 





at £96 per mile, 38,400 

1,350 macadamized do. at 
£44 do., 59,400 
5 wood do. at £88 do., 440 
£98,240 


This, then, (about £100,000,) is the origi- 
nal cost of the roads of the metropolis. 

The annual cost of repairs reaches £18,- 
225. 

The traffic of these streets of London is 
enormous, and Mr. Mayhew’s statistics of it are 
both interesting and novel. 

The number of streets in London is said to 
be 10.000. There are 1,900 miles of gas 
mains (pipes) laid down in the city and sub- 
urbs, and 1,760 miles of streets within an 
area of 90 square miles. 

These streets are daily traversed by about 
1,500 omnibuses, and about 3,000 cabs, be- 
sides the vast numbers of private carriages 
and carts; so that the metropolitan vehicles 
exploy altogether upwards of 21,000 horses. 

Mr. Mayhew estimates the average journey 
“as regards the distance travelled by each 
omnibus, is six miles, and that distance is, ia 
some cases, travelled twelve times a day, or 
as it is called, ‘ six there and six back.” Some 
omnibuses perform the journey only ten times 
aday, and some, but a minority, a less num- 
ber of times. Now, taking the average dis- 
tance travelled by each omnibus, at between 
45 and 50 miles a day—and this, he is as- 
sured, on the best authority, is within the 
mark, while 60 miles a day might exceed it— 
and computing the omnibuses running daily 
at 1,500, he finds a travel of upward of 70,000 
miles daily, or a yearly omnibus journeying 
over those paved streets, of more than 25,- 
000,000 of miles! an extent more than a thon- 
sand times greater than the circumference of 
the globe.” 

The sum annually paid to the Excise for 
“mileage,” which amounts on an average to 
$15 each * bus” per month, or collectively to 
$310,000 per annum, and this at 2} cents per 
mile, (ihe rate of duty charged ) gives 25,- 
920,000 miles as the aggregate distance trav- 
elled by the entire number of omnibuses every 
year through the London streets. 

The distance travelled by the London cabs 
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may be estimated as follows: Each driver may 
be said to receive on an average 10s. a day 
all the year through. Now, the number of 
licenses prove that there are 5,000 cub drivers 
in London, and as each of these must travel at 
the least ten miles in order to obtain the daily 
10s., we may safely assert that the whole 
5,000 go over 50,000 miles of ground a day, 
or, in round numbers, 18,250,000 miles in the 
course of the year. 


Our author assumes that there are “at 
least 25,000 horses at work every day in the 
streets of London. Besides the horses above 
mentioned, it is estimated that the number 
daily coming to the metropolis from the sur- 
rounding parts, is 3,000; and calculating that 
each of the 25,000, which may be said to be 
at work out of the entire number, travels eight 
miles a day, the aggregate length of ground 
gone over by the whole, would amount to 
200,000 miles per diem, or about 70,000,000 
miles throughout the year. There are, as we 
have seen, upward of 1,850 miles of streets in 
London. It follows, therefore, that each piece 
of pavement would be traversed no less than 
40,000 times per annum, or upwards of a 
hundred times a day, by some horse or ve- 
hicle.” 


ee eel 


Memorial of Joseph Bewley. 


Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of Dublin 
concerning Joseph Bewley, an elder, de- 
ceased, 


Our beloved friend Joseph Bewley was born 
in Dublin, in the year 1795, and was the eld- 
est son of Samuel and Elizabeth Bewley. 
Under their parental care and oversight, he had 
the great privilege of being educated in a life 
and conversation consistent with our Christian 
profession, ‘This, we believe, was blessed to 
him : for, in recurring to his early life, we find 
him, while yet a youth, exhibiting a gravity of 
disposition aud a stayedness of conduct, which 
gave grounds to hope that a precious work had 
been happily begun in his heart; and, as he 


grew in years, it became evident that it was) 


his anxious endeavour to live in the fear of 
the Lord. Abiding in this fear, he became 
learned in the school of Christ; and, as he 
advanced in life, the power of Divine Grace 
was manifested in forming him for a vessel of 
usefulness in the Church. Gifted with supe- 
rior natural abilities, which were improved by 
cultivation and enlarged by observation and 
experience, he submitted them to the sanctify- 
ing operations of the Holy Spirit, and dedi- 
cated them to the service of his Lord. 

He was early introduced into an extensive 
mercantile concern, of which his valued and 
much respected father was the head; and in 
which he afierwards became a partner. For 
many years he pursued the paths of honour- 
able and successful industry, and his conduct 
as a merchant was marked by a high sense of 
commercial integrity. Whilst thus diligent in 
business, we believe he endeavoured to be 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” and was 
careful that the world and its concerns should 
not gain an ascendancy in his heart. He was 
thus raised beyond a desire for the accumula- 
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tion of wealth, and was enabled to hold the 
good things of this life in their true estimation, 
as compared with the great interests of eter- 
nity ; and his judgment being matured by ex- 
perience and influenced by religion, he became 
eminently qualified to be the counsellor of 
others. He retired from business several 
years previous to his decease, and was thus 
enabled to devote much of his time to the con- 
cerns of his friends. Many resorted to him 
for advice, and to the details of their affairs he 
was always ready to lend a patient and atien- 
tive ear. He frequently assisted young per- 
sons at their outset in life; and the kind and 
considerate interest he evinced under such cir- 
cumstances, is remembered with gratitude by 
several of this number. 

In 1825, he was married to Elizabeth Pike, 
of Cork: this union was terminated in First 
month, 1848, when his beloved partner was 
removed by death, after a very short illness, 
leaving three children who still survive. The 
separation was keenly felt by our dear friend ; 
but this, as well as other close trials, he sus- 
tained with Christian fortitude and resignation. 

As a parent, he was watchful, tender, and 
affectionate: he felt the responsibility of his 
position, and was anxiously solicitous that his 
children might be trained in a religious life 
and conversation; and that he might be en- 
abled, by example and precept, to “ bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the 


| Lord.” 


In the year 1829, he was appointed to the 
station of Overseer. In the discharge of the 
duties of this office, he maintained a lively 
concern for the welfare of the different classes 
amonyst us. He was desirous of cherishing 
every appearance of good in any: and he was 
patient and long-suffering towards those who 
stood in need of the care and admonition of 
their friends. Standing as a watchman, he 
was earnest for the preservation of good order 
and the maintenance of our Christian disci- 
pline ; and when occasion showed its necessity, 
he was not wanting in the exercise of Chris- 
tian firmness. In 1831, he was placed in the 
responsible office of Elder. In this capacity, 
he was tender, discriminating and judicious: 
we believe he endeavoured to be found faith- 
ful, and it may be said of him that he “ ruled 
well,” and was honoured by his friends for 
his work’s sake. 

Hamility was a conspicuous trait in the cha- 
racter of Joseph Bewley ; for, although he had 
acquired considerable influence among his 
brethren, he sought no pre-eminence. “A 
meek and quiet spirit,” united with kindness 
of heart and equanimity of temper, obtained 
for him the love and esteem of a large circle 
of relatives and friends. He was naturally 
diffident and retiring, and seemed to feel him- 
self restrained from taking much part in pub- 
lic affairs, and to consider that a narrower 
path of duty was assigned to him. But his 
desires for the welfare of his fellow-men, and 
his sympathies for the sorrowing and afflicted, 
were not circumscribed by the bounds of reli- 
gious association. His heart was open to feel 
for the sufferings of every class ; and his pecu- 
niary means were liberally but unostentatious- 
ly employed in the alleviation of distress, and 
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in contributing to increase the comforts of 
those whose resources were limited. The 
wide-spread affliction, resulting from the gene- 
ral failure of the potato crop in 1846, called 
forth in his mind feelings of deep commisera- 
tion for his famine-stricken countrymen. He 
originated the movement for their assistance 
which led to the formation of the “ Friends’ 
Relief Committee ;” and, as one of its secre- 
taries, he devoted himself with unwearied assi- 
duity to the arduous endeavour to alleviate the 
distress which then so extensively prevailed. 
So closely did he apply himself to this benevo- 
lent work, which was necessurily continued 
through a lengthened period, that his health 
was impaired by the exertion. 

It was, however, to the concerns of our own 
religious body, and to the support of its vari- 
ous institutions, that our dear friend felt him- 
self especially called ; and it was here that the 
talents with which he was entrusted found 
their appropriate sphere of exercise. His 
solid religious experience, and well matured 
judgment in matters relating to the discipline 
of the Church, rendered him peculiarly ser- 
viceable to his brethren. He was prepared 
to sympathise with the messengers of the Gos- 
pel who came amongst us; and was made 
willing, on several occasions, to accompany 
such friends in their important engagements. 
He also considered it his duty frequently to 
visit his brethren in their Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, and was often very helplul in 
them. It might be truly said that “the care 
of the churches” was upon him; and that he 
was disposed, according to his measure of the 
gift of grace, to spend and to be spent in pro- 
moting the cause of his Lord and Saviour. 

In the Yearly Meeting of 1850, when the 
state of our religious Society was under con- 
sideration, he gave expression in a weighty 
manner to a concern he felt, that a general 
visit might be made to the meetings of Friends 
in Ireland. The result was the appointment 
of a committee for this service, In the pro- 
gress of the arduous and extensive labours of 
that committee, as he passed from place to 
place, in company with his brethren and sis- 
ters who were united with him in this appoint- 
ment, he was often brought into mourning on 
account of the low state of the church ; and 
whilst mingling with his fellow-professors in 
their meetings lor discipline, he was frequently 


engaged to offer a word of exhoriation or of 


encouragement ; desiring that the things which 
remain might be strengthened, and the dawn 
of a brighter day be witnessed amongst us. 
The pertinency of his counsel, and the 
weightiness of his spirit on these occasions, 
is still fresh in the memory of many of his 
friends. 

But his services with respect to this visit did 
not terminate here ; for he believed it laid upon 
him to embody, in an “Epistle of Tender 
Counsel,”’ the feelings of Christian solicitude 
into which he and other members of the com. 
mittee had been led, whilst engaged in this 
“work of faith and labour of love.” This 
document, which was adopted by our last 
Yearly Meeting, is fraught with instruction ; 
largely setting forth the feelings of a mind 


earnestly solicitous for the spiritual good of 








all, It may be regarded as a legacy to his 
friends—a last written token of his love. 

After attending the Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
don, and the summer Quarterly Meeting at 
Moate, our dear Friend seemed released from 
much further service; his health appeared to 
have suffered from the close occupation of the 
few previous months, and an illness of some 
weeks’ duration ensued. From this illness he 
apparently recovered; and on the 13th of 
Ninth month, he left home with his family to 
join some relatives at Newcastle, a quiet and 
secluded watering place near Castlewellan, in 
the county of Down; intending to remain there 
a short time, for the more complete re-estab- 
lishment of his health. The enjoyment of this 
recess, however, was brief; for only two days 
after his arrival at Newcastle, it pleased the 
all-wise Disposer of events to call this dedicated 
servant away in the midst of his usefulness, 
from works to rewards. His decease, which 
took place on the 15th of Ninth month, occur- 
red under circumstances peculiarly solemn and 
awakening; and is an impressive monition of 
the necessity of being in a state of preparation 
for the great change which awaits us all. He 
was returning with his children, on foot, from 
an excursion in the neighbourhood, when, 
without any premonitory symptom, he fell to 
the ground, and was taken up lifeless. 

But sudden as was the call to put off mor- 
tality, there is good ground to believe that the 
suminons found him with his loins girt about 
and his light burning, and like unto those 
who wait for the coming of their Lord; and 
we reverently trust that, through redeeming 
love and mercy, his purified spirit has entered 
into that rest which is prepared for the people 
of God. 

His remains were interred in Friends’ bu- 
rial-ground, Cork street, in this city, on the 
20th of Ninth month, 1851 ; the funeral being 
attended by a large concourse of his friends 
and fellow-citizens, He was aged about filty- 
six years. 

Given forth by our Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Dublin, held there the 10th day of 
Second month, 1852, and signed by a large 
number of men and women Friends, 


ee 


We cannot guard too much against indulg- 
ing in thoughts and actions, which, trivial as 
they may at first appear, would vive a cast to 
our whole character, should they become set- 
tled habits. 





As we usually find vice painted in hideous 
colours, and are accustomed to think of it only 
as an unnatural, deformed object, we are apt 
to be deceived by it when it assumes an attrac- 
tive form and dress. 
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SIXTH MONTH 19, 1852, 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Commitiece on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 


No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest. 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street, and 
No. 227 North Front street; Horatio C. Wood, 
No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut 
street ; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth 
street, and No. 49 South Wharves; Town. 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, and No, 
32 South Second street; John M. Whitall, No. 
161 Filbert street, and No, 138 Race street. 































Visiting Managers for the Month.— 


Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 N. Tenth street, 
John Elliott, No. 41 N. Filth street. 
Carter, No. 105 S. Twelfth street. 


John 


Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. 


Worthington, M. D. 


Steward.—John Wistar. 
Matron.—Margaret N. Wistar. 





Marien, at Friends’ meeting-house, Harrisville, 


Harrison county, Ohio, on the 19th ultimo, Carvin C, 
Moore, to Saran WALTER. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, on Mulberry 


street, Philadelphia, on \Fifth-day, the 10th instant, 
Bensamin H. Licutroort, to Janz, daughter of Joseph 
Walton, all of this city, 


——— rel Oa 


Diep, of acute hepatitis, on the 11th of last month, 


aged 60 years, Tnomas Evans, an elder and member 
of Miami Monthly Meeting, Waynesville, Warren Co., 
Ohio.—This worthy and consistent Friend in early 
life, dedicated himself to the cause of his Creator and 
the church—Though not favoured with a literary 
education, by the proper improvement of his time, he 
became a man learned in all things useful and profitable 
tothe humble servants of Christ. He was a useful mem. 
ber of the Society, an ardent friend of the oppressed of 
every colour, clime, and condition, and the weight of his 
influence was uniformly favourable to morality and re. 
ligion. From early youth he “had known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make’ us wise unto sal. 
vation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus,” and 
was in the daily habit of reading to his assembled 
family, portions of the sacred volume,—a practice 
blessed with Divine aid, to their and his own useful. 
ness.—Throughout his brief illness, (which lasted but 
ten days,) he spoke with composure and resig- 
nation of his departure, and expressed his willingness 
to meet his Redeemer, acknowledged his own un- 


worthiness and various short comings, but trusted in 
the sure mercies of his Mediator, Christ Jesus, that 
his reconciliation and peace were made with his God. 
He had been no stranger to domestic afflictions, of 
which he spoke as wounding to heal, and as sent to 
turn his thoughts heavenward. The evening before 
his decease, he seemed to have a vivid presage of his 
dissolution, even when his physicians could see no- 
thing to discourage, and when they indulged a hope 
of his recovery ; and took a calm and tender leave of 
every member of his family and connections present, 
imparting suitable advice, and urging his children to 
be “ industrious, sober, and do right in all things.” 
But a short time before his death, he bore a testimony 
against the principles of infidelity, tending as they 
do to corrupt youth, and those of tender years, and to 
lay waste God's heritage —His loss to the Society, 
his family and friends, is great, but they humbly and 
confidently trust, that he has gone from works to re- 
wards in the mansions of bliss, and that this loss is 
his everlasting gain. 





,in this city, of pulmonary consumption, on 
the morning of the 30th of Fifth month, Resgcca, 
wife of John B. Large, in the 65th year of her age. 
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